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Army, education in the Navy has a long history. There were
education officers on the ships of the Royal Navy at least as far
back as the end of the 17th century. Their duties were to instruct
young officers in the three R's and in navigation, and then to teach
other young people of the ship. The Newcastle Commission was
very critical of the facilities provided by the Admiralty. The
Commissioners reported: "The educational arrangements of the
navy present a marked difference to those in force for the army.
The organisation is inferior, and the Admiralty does not appear to
take an equal interest with the War Office in promoting it. The
necessity of education for the navy is acknowledged but little earnest-
ness is displayed in carrying it out."l Although a seamen's school-
master was to be found in all ships with a complement of over 300
men, the Commissioners who investigated the conditions of educa-
tion in sea-going ships reported that the schools were very defective.
The teaching was not of a character to interest or attract the men,
and generally no register of attendances was kept. The inadequacy
of the schools was largely due to the lack of interest shown by the
captain and the senior officers, and the schoolmasters were of an
inferior type and would continue to be so until more adequate pay
was given. As the Admiralty was not prepared to spend additional
money on education, the Commission recommended the introduc*
tion of the pupil-teacher system on board ship.
Dr. Wooley inspected the ships m harbour and reported on
their schools as follows: "My impression is not favourable; they
display an utter want of classification and intelligent system.... The
records of attendances, if kept at all, are very imperfect . . . The
grand desideratum for these schools is the establishment of some
means for providing them with a sufficiency of trained masters.
Until this is done, it is useless to suggest minor improvements."2
The dockyard schools were also inspected and the unfavourable
report which was issued on them resulted in the recommendation
that a normal school should be established at Greenwich, similar
to the one at Chelsea for the Army, and that a class of assistant
schoolmasters and three grades of Royal Navy schoolmasters be
established. The report of the Commission was very effective in
introducing improvements into naval schools and before the end of
the century many of the recommendations had been put into
operation.
1 Newcastle Commission on Popular Education, Vol. I, p. 428, H.M.S.O.,
1861.                            a/ta/.,p. 435.